THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON

provement in both these failings. Pickering stated
that "when I first became acquainted with the Gen-
eral (in 1/77) his writing was defective in grammar,
and even spelling, owing to the insufficiency of his
early education; of which, however, he gradually got
the better in the subsequent years of his life, by the
official perusal of some excellent models, particularly
those of Hamilton; by writing with care and patient
attention; and reading numerous, indeed multitudes
ofj letters to and from his friends and correspondents.
This obvious improvement was begun during the
war." -In 1785 a contemporary noted that "the
General is remarked for writing a most elegant
letter," adding that, "like the famous Addison, his
writing excells his speaking," and Jefferson said that
"he wrote readily, rather diffusely, in an easy and
correct style. This he had acquired by conversation
with the world, for his education was merely read-
ing, writing and common arithmetic, to which he
added surveying at a later day."

There can be no doubt that Washington felt his
lack of education very keenly as he came to act
upon a larger sphere than as a Virginia planter. "I
am sensible," he wrote a friend, of his letters, "that
the narrations are just, and that truth and honesty
will appear in my writings; of which, therefore, I
shall not be ashamed, though criticism may censure
my style." When his secretary suggested to him
that he should write his own life, he replied, "In a
former letter I informed you, my dear Humphreys,
that if I had talents for it, I have not leisure to turn
my thoughts to Commentaries. A consciousness ofn, andthe fever wch. deprived me of 20 Ibs. of
